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THE HUDSON RIVER, 



VI. 



ABOVE the Highlands, the scenery of the river is not so grand 
as it is below, but for many a mile farther it is thoroughly pic- 
turesque and interesting. Rounding the base of the Storm King, 
we enter the* wide expanse of Newburg Bay, whence we may trace 
with the eye some of the beauties which we have already passed 
— th^e lofty. mountain-walls of ever- varied form between which the 
stream flows smoothly, its bosom rippled by fleets of yacht-like 
vessels that move in long procession with the grace of birds, and 
/the low-lying valleys bejewelled with a few white houses that seem 
to flash back the n'oonday sunshine. A rocky islet rises midway 



in the mouth of the bay, to which the Indians ascribed a superna- 
tural origin, and between it and the mainland chevaux-de-frise 
of logs, with pointed iron heads, were extended to prevent British 
vessels from ascending the river. 

The steamer now turns a little to the west, and runs towards 
Cornwall Landing, which is fifty-six miles from New York. Corn- 
wall is quite an active little town, and is crowded with summer 
boarding-houses, built, apparently, one over the other, on the slope 
of a hill which nourishes some fertile vineyards, and was named 
Island Terrace by N. P. Willis. Near here, the Moodna, flowing 




Breakneck Mountain, from Little Stony Point. 



from its bowery environment, pays the tribute of its little stream to 
the greater river. In former days it was called Murderers' Creek, in 
memory of a massacre by the Indians, but the author of " Letters 
from under a Bridge " revolted at so gloomy a name, and gene- 
rously rechristened it the Moodna. 

From Cornwall Landing, while the summer-boarders are wel- 
coming the familiar faces they recognise on the steamer, we will 
glance at the surrounding prospect. 

Four miles away, on the western bank, is the town of Newburg, 
one of the largest and most important business-places on the Hud- 
son. It is built on a hillside, which the streets ascend at terrible 



angles, and the river-front is lined with wharves, sloops, schooners, 
and canal-boats. Here and there a railway or tressel-work ap- 
proaches the water's edge, and waggons filled with coal shoot their 
loads into the vessels below. Considerably over a million tons are 
delivered annually at this point, and thence transported by water to 
various parts of the country. Many of the streets are sheltered by 
luxuriant shade-trees and bordered by tasteful dwellings, set back 
in pretty gardens. The surrounding country offers to the tourist 
some charming drives. 

But one of the chief attractions of Newburg is the house known 
as Washington's headquarters, situated on a lofty terrace a little to 
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the south of the town, which was not only the scene of important 
events towards the close of the Revolutionary War, but is also a 
museum of numerous interesting relics. 

The American army was disbanded here at the close of the war, 
and in the centre of the house there is a low-roofed apartment which 



contains seven doors and only one window. In this room several 
of the most distinguished civil and military characters of the Revo- 
lution met Washington, and a pleasant anecdote is related of La- 
fayette's associations with it. He was supping in Paris at the 
house of Marbois, French secretary of legation in the United 




HigJilands from Cornwall. 



States during the war, and was unexpectedly shown from a grand 
salon into a mean little den which resembled the kitchen of an old 
Dutch farm-house. 

The ceiling w^as boarded and painted, large beams running 
athwart, and it contained but one window, although there were 
several small doors. On the long rough table was some food, as 
little in keeping with the refined cuisines of Paris as the room was 



with the other architecture of the house. There was a large dish of 
meat and some common pastry. The wine was in decanters and 
bottles, and the glasses and mugs were such as indicated other 
habits and tastes than those of modern Paris. " Do you know 
where we are now.? " said Marbois to Lafayette and some Ameri- 
can friends of his. They paused in surprise for a few minutes. 
They had seen something like it before ; but when } and where } 







Distant View of Newbiirg. 



"Ah! the seven doors and the one w'indow ! " exclaimed Lafay- 
ette. "We are at Washington's headquarters on the Hudson, fifty 
years ago." 

The house is built of grey-stone, and has a roof so large and 
stee]) as to nearly extinguish it. The central room is a quaint old 



place, with some antique chairs and tables, and a famous fireplace, 
with glistening brass andirons, on which, in the old days, the pine 
crackled and blazed in a royal way, while the great commander sat 
with outstretched feet and closed eyes, warming his toes, and medi- 
tating on the battles w^hich changed the history, of the country. 
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On the solid little table with the folding leaves, the. light burned 
by which his dispatches were read, and on which his food was 



served. A record of the thoughts born and plans formed in this 
shabby little room would make one of the most interesting chapters 




Distant View of the Highlands fro7Ji below Neivburg. 



of history ever written. la the front of the house there is a bit of a 
porch, rudely carved with the names or initials of the visitors who 
have sought immortality in the demonstration of their own frivolity 



and un worthiness. Each stone and plank is scrawled with familiar 
names, the bearers of some of which, judging from the dates be- 
neath, must have passed beyond the kingdom of vanity long ago 




Washington's Headquarters^ Newburg. 



A beautiful view is obtained from this porch, in the shade of 
which we sat early one morning two summers ago, when a faint 



silvery mist rested over the river. Southward we saw the towering 
mountain-forms that guard the entrance to the upper Highland 
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pass, with the Storm King to the west and Beacon Hill to the 
east. The breakfast-fires of Cornwall were evolving rings of pur- 



ple smoke that wreathed about the hill and then, melted into light. 
The Matteawan Mountains bordering the eastern shores of the bay 




Sununer-Hoiise, Cruger's Island, 



undulated above the village of Fishkill Landing, and stretched far 
away to the northward, their forms looming grandly in the mist. 
Below us were the roofs of the 
town, and the busy wharves. . _. „„ 

Near the house there is a high 
flag-staff, at the foot of which the 
last surviving member of Wash- 
ington's life-guard was buried in 
1856, and a monument, with an 
appropriate inscription, stands over 
his grave. 

Four miles above Newburg we 
come to the village of Low Point 
on the eastern bank, and opposite 
this, at the head of the bay, is a 
flat rock, about half an acre in 
extent, which is known as the 
" Duyvel's Dans-Kamer," or the 
Devil's Dance-Chamber. 

"On this rock," says Lossing, 
" the Indians held their peculiar 
semi - religious rites called pow- 
wows, before going on hunting 
expeditions or on the war-path. 
They painted themselves gro- 
tesquely, built large fires and 
danced around them, with songs 
and contortions of the face and 
limb, under the direction of their 
conjurers or medicine -men. It 
was believed that the evil spirit 
W'as present at these exercises, and 
that when he appeared in the form 
of a harmless animal, success 
would attend the expedition, but 
his appearance of a beast of prey 
was considered a sure omen of 
disaster." 

The river narrows above the 
bay, and the banks are high, but 
not precipitous. The foliage is 
abundant, and at the village of 



Marlborough, on 
grows in luxurian 



the western 
t perfection. 




Call Rock, Potighkeepsie, 



bank, the exquisite arbor-vitas tree 
Across the river is the village of 
New Hamburg, at the mouth of a 
creek, which the Hudson River 
Railway crosses on a trellis-work 
bridge. A few years ago a terri- 
ble disaster occurred to a train 
here, and a large number of lives 
were lost. 

We now^ approach the city of 
Poughkeepsie, or, as it is com-, 
monly called, " Pokepsee." Four 
miles below is the village of Mil- 
ton Ferry, the home of the black- 
smith who forged the links of the 
chain that stretched across the 
river at Fort Montgomery, for 
which good workmanship his 
smithy was afterwards destroyed 
by the British, and he himself con- 
fined in the prison-ship " Jersey " 
at New York. A mile farther up 
is Locust Grove, the country-house 
of the late S. F. B. Morse, far 
famed as the inventor of the tele- 
graph which, during his life, was 
connected by electricity with all 
parts of the civilised world. 

The name of Poughkeepsie is 
a modification of the Mohegan 
word Apo-keep-sinck, meaning 
"safe and pleasant harbour," and 
was given on account of two high 
bluffs between which was a small 
sheltered bay, now filled in with 
wharves. The northerly bluff was 
named Snake or Adder Cliff by 
the Dutch, and the southern Call 
Rock on account of a custom of 
the settlers, who called from this 
rock to the captains of passing ves- 
sels when they wanted passage. 



